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Importance of a Convention ! 


From ages past history tells us how the Romans 
ysed to assemble in council to discuss their problems. 
From that time down to the present we have had com- 
mittee meetings and conventions. May this pre-con- 
vention issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
pat fill you with determination to be with us at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, February 22-27, 1941. 


Contents 

Evaluation 100 
Convention Program 101 
The Evaluation of Educational Programs— 

Brueckner 105 
The Walizer School for Japanese Fishermen Chil- 

dren— Davis 108 
Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary Educa- 

tion 112 
Relationship of Administration and Special Serv- 

ice Departments in the Operation of a School 

System—T hrelkeld 117 
Parent and Teacher Conferences—W alecka 119 
Taking Stock—Pinkston 122 
What’s Happening! ! 124 
Your Bookshelf 126 


COMING 
EVENTS IN 
MINIATURE— 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
and the Elementary School 
will be the theme for the 
Monday afternoon, Feb. 24, 
program of the D.E.SP., 
Rose Room, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. The Right Rever- 
end Edmund A. Walsh, 
Foreign Service School, 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C., and 
Carleton W. Washburne, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Winnetka, Illinois, will dis- 
cuss this theme. There will 
be discussion from the 
floor. 
ca co * 


PRESIDENT TUCKER 
has chosen as the theme 
for the Tuesday afternoon, 
Feb. 25 meeting, Does Our 
Present Curriculum Fit the 
Needs of the Elementary 
School? This general ses- 
sion, which will be in the 
form of an open forum, 
will be held in the Rose 
Room, Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


* ae * 


THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVES LUNCHEON will 
be held in the Club Room, 
Traymore Hotel, Wednes- 
day, Feb. 26, at 12:30 p.m. 
All representatives of the 
Department and officers of 
principals’ clubs and asso- 
ciations are urged to at- 
tend. 
* * * 


THE 79TH ANNUAL 
Convention of the N.E.A. 
will be held in Boston, 
Massachusetts, June 29- 
July 3, 1941. 


The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and not necessarily those of the Department. 


@tetisieee ee — 
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Evaluation | 


In his valedictory speech—which was read to a Baltimore 





audience as he lay on his death bed—Lord Lothian uttered word; 
which are as apropos to us who are working for the good of our AU" 


elementary schools, as they were to the American people, con. Presiden 


cerning the world revolution which is taking place. He said: — ™ 
“It is for you to decide whether it is your interest to give us what- -— 
ever assistance may be necessary in order to make certain that Hospital 
Britain shall not fail. . . . We are, I believe, doing all we can,| Ge 
. . . Lhe issue now depends largely on what you decide to do, 
Nobody can share that responsibility with you. It is the great 
strength of democracy that brings responsibility down squarely 
to every citizen and every nation. And before the judgment seat é 

, : I 
of God each must answer for his own actions.” 


For the past several years our elementary schools have been} Br 
subjected to criticisms of all kinds. Perhaps this has been our | 
fault, for we have known what we were attempting to teach, but} 





we have not shared this knowledge or our plans as widely as we 
leadqu 


Tea- 
double duty. Major attention will be upon saving our democracy, bgain o 


should have. Now that a world conflict is upon us we havea 


yet it is also our major responsibility to see that the oncoming 08 
ernor 


generation is educated. Statistics show that millions of our youth }hstess 


go only to an elementary school. Therefore, besides teaching the | The 
Wepart 
unity 
canism by instilling in the minds and hearts of our boys and girls fei righ 


rudiments of education, we must plant the seed of true Ameri- 


the sense of ideal values, tolerances, and understanding, and this } Presi 


+ ake s 
depends on how well we do our work. Nobody can share the }yiy co] 
responsibility with us. And “before the judgment seat of God Pinel 

i 1 
each must answer for his own actions.” —E. G. P. inform: 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


nore | Convention (P vogiam 


Ords 


: Atlantic City, New Jersey February 22-27, 1941 

ur 

con- President, Isabel Tucker, Principal, Festus J. Wade School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Executive Secretary, Eva G. Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
hat. Washington, D. C. 


that Hospitality Committees: 


Can. General, Mason A. Stratton, Brighton Avenue School, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, Chairman; Floyd A. Potter, Ethel Hammell, 
do, Mabel Castle, Margaret Buchanan, Ralph McConnell, Mrs. 
Treat Eleanor Yeager, and Alberta M. Johnson, Atlantic City; Anna 
C. Scott, Englewood; Lucyan T. Taistra, Hoboken; Guy Quinn, 
Neptune; Francis Budd, Newark; Charles Kresge, Northfield; 
seat Ann Troy, Nutley; Mrs. Verna Dowling, Penns Grove; Mrs. 
Helen C. Brearley, Princeton; Raymond Michael, Trenton; A. L. 
Hartman, Upper Montclair; Mrs. Mary V. Peters and Elizabeth 
McNulty, Ventnor City; and Mrs. A. Virginia Adams, Vineland. 
been Breakfast, Ethel C. Hammell and Mabel C. Castle, Atlantic City. 
Banquet, Margaret Buchanan, Atlantic City; and Mrs. Mary V. 
Peters, Ventnor City. 
but Crane Hospitality Headquarters, Ralph C. McConnell, Atlantic 
City, and Elizabeth McNulty, Ventnor City. 


Headquarters Hotel, TRAYMORE 


Tea—Ralph Scull, in charge of the Crane National Exhibit, has 
‘acy, fagain offered the lovely reception rooms of the Crane Building as head- 
ning uarters for all elementary principals and their friends. On Sunday 

fternoon the New Jersey and Atlantic City principals will be hosts and 
outh fhostesses at a tea. Come and enjoy this fine hospitality. 


r the 


> 


1eri- 


rely 


our 


Ss we 





The Acquaintance Breakfast for members and friends of the 
Jepartment of Elementary School Principals will give all an oppor- 
unity to meet old friends and make new ones. Start the convention week 
fi right by attending this “get-together.” 










rirls 
this 
- the 
God 


President Isabel Tucker has asked Misses Hammell and Castle to 
ake special arrangements for this breakfast, because the Department 
ill celebrate its 20th Anniversary, and charter members will be honored. 
{you are a charter member of the Department of Elementary School 
tincipals and plan to be present at this breakfast meeting, send this 
nformation to headquarters. 
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SUNDAY 

Feb. 23 

Crane Building 
4t0 6 P. M. 


MONDAY 
Feb. 24 
Belvedere 
Room 
Traymore 
Hotel 

7:30 A. M. 
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MONDAY 
Feb. 24 
Rose Room 
Traymore 
Hotel 

2:00 P. M. 


MONDAY 
Feb. 24 
American Plan 
Dining Room 
Traymore 
Hotel 

6:00 P. M. 





GENERAL SESSION he now 
experts 
announc 
Isabel Tucker, President of the Department, Presiding an even 


National Defense and the Elementary School 


o'clock 
entire p! 
will hav 


COMMUNITY SINGING 


James Cullen, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Leader. 
Bert Estlow, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Pianist. 
REPORTS 
Editorial Committee D 
Jess Hudson, Principal, Springdale School, Tulsa, Oklahom: 
Chairman 
Conference on Elementary Education 
William H. Burton, Harvard University, Cambridge, Masy§- eM” 
chusetts. Jai 
Be 
OpEN | 
Le 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 
The Right Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, Foreign Service School, Geors 
town University, Washington, D. C. 


DISCUSSION FROM THE FLOOR Pa 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AS IT RELATES TO THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Carleton W. Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetk: 
Illinois 


DISCUSSION FROM THE FLOOR 
BANQUET 
Isabel Tucker, President of the Department, Presiding 


GREETINGS Discus 
Homer W. Anderson, Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 





EDUCATION’s ALBUM At t] 


The banquet programs of our Department have had the spotlight tof the 
entertainment for a number of years. And this year, because we are cele district 
brating our Twentieth Anniversary, “Education’s Album” has been pre cipals’ 
pared for our dinner meeting, Monday, February 24, Ballroom, Tray Junche 
more Hotel. This evening program will be of truths which demonstrat’ 
the foibles of education. An alert group of principals from Newark ani 
surrounding cities has literally “rolled up its sleeves” to show how th w, 
elementary principal and his faculty have passed through the stages dr «gp, 
“graphs’’, of “faculty meetings”, of “character education studies”, of the 
widespread growth of the Parent Teacher Association, the “egg crate’ 
stage of the Activity program, to today when so many duties other than 
those pertaining to school require so much of his time. They show how} *2€ 
he has almost reached the stage of being a “tittering idiot.” He has Ut, M 
decided that through the period of twenty years he trusted experts, bit)  ™ 


States 
giving 


— 
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he now feels sure that he knows very little about education and the 
experts know less. Many of the elite of the convention have already 
announced their intention of being present, so let’s all come and enjoy 
g an evening of fun and frolic. We are all planning to be seated at six 
y'clock and have dinner served promptly so that we may enjoy the 
entire program which the American Association of School Administrators 
will have in the auditorium, beginning at 8:30 p.m. 
GENERAL SESSION 
Does Our Present Curriculum Fit the Needs of the 
Jahom; Elementary School? 
Isabel Tucker, President of the Department, Presiding 
Mase} COMMUNITY SINGING 
~ | James Cullen, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Leader. 
Bert Estlow, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Pianist. 
: OpEN FoRUM 
Georg Leader: Leo J. Brueckner, Professor of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Panel Members: 
on Jennie Wahlert, District Principal, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Edwin H. Reeder, Professor of Education, University of Illinois, 
innetk: . ae 
Urbana, Illinois. 
Alice K. Liveright, Principal, Logan Demonstration School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
J. Murray Lee, Dean, School of Education, and Director of the 
Summer Sessions, State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington. 
DISCUSSION FROM THE FLoor. 
lissouri 





MEMBERSHIP LUNCHEON 


At the request of those present at the last two membership meetings 
light of of the Department, a “Dutch Luncheon” for all state, city, county, and 
are cele district representatives will be held. Presidents and Secretaries of Prin- 
een pit cipals’ Clubs and Associations are cordially invited to attend. At this 


, Tray luncheon plans for the enrolment campaign will be discussed. 
onstrate 


ark and 


TUESDAY 
Feb. 25 
Rose Room 
Traymore 
Hotel 

2:00 P. M. 


WEDNESDAY 
Feb. 26 

Club Room 
Traymore 
Hotel 

12:30 P. M. 





OTHER INTERESTING PROGRAMS MONDAY 
o ’ We have all heard and been reading for two or three years about the pines 
yt “Subversive Activities in America.” The Honorable Martin Dies, United 8 P. M. 
1 0 states Congressman from Texas, will discuss this very important subject 
ha facts and figures. 
ow how Zhe program of the Associated Exhibitors will include Gladys Swarth- TUESDAY 
He has! t, Metropolitan Opera Star, and the Quiz Kids of radio fame with their ye 
rts, but) Ver ready answers. Auditor 
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WEDNESDAY The American Association of School Administrators is making it Dos 

a sible for those at the convention to hear the one authority who cq 

8:30 P. M. answer the questions which you want to know. Major George Fielding 
Eliot, author of “The Ramparts We Watch” will discuss “War and Us’ 
Major Eliot served with the Anzacs at the Dardanelles and on th 
Western Front. He has written many articles on military, naval, and jp.| 
ternational affairs for the leading American magazines and service joy.) 
nals as well as the recent Foreign Policy Report on “The Military Cop. 
sequences of Munich.” His views on military matters are profoundly 
influencing not only official policies but informed American public 
opinion. 

ALL THE Exhibits—Do you want to keep up or keep ahead? You can keep 

— ahead if you will make it a point to visit the exhibits which will be at the) 


auditorium. Plan to spend a day, for it will take that much time to dy 
a thorough job. Those firms which have the latest and best materials fo; 
school use will be found there. You'll find that the kinds of exhibits rm 
the gamut from pen points to academic gowns; from door stops, latches, 
and locks to fire alarms; from projectures and cameras to moving picture 
machines; from tools to desks; from crayons to glass blackboards: from 
paper to books; and from art materials to pictures. In fact, nothing has 
been left out of this excellent exhibit repertoire. You may even find, 
school bus on the exhibit floor, if you are interested in this subject. There 
is always some article which is new and useful. You will help yourself 
and your school by spending a good session of your time just looking 
carefully at those many school exhibits. 





Get Ready for Beaten ! ! 


June 29- July 3, 1941 


Our parent organization—The National Education Association—will hold 


its 79th annual convention at Boston, Massachusetts, June 29-July 3, 1941. 
All departments of this great group are expected to assemble and report. The 
Department of Elementary School Principals will be delighted to do that very 
thing, for on July 8, 1921—twenty years ago--Dr. Fred M. Hunter, president 
of the National Education Association, presented so well to the Representative 
Assembly, the cause of those principals who had signed their names to the 
petition asking that the Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association be created, that the vote was unanimous. 

The Massachusetts Principals’ Association, the Boston Elementary Principals’ 
Club and many other principals’ groups are planning great things for this cele- 
bration. Begin now to make plans to be on hand. 

Further details and programs will appear in the April and June issues of The 
National Elementary Principal. 
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The Evaluation of Educational Programs 
Leo J. Brueckner, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


How can we go about it to evaluate the educational pro- 
gram of a school? There seems to be two major steps involved 
in evaluation, first, the setting up of a system of values or 
objectives that we wish to achieve, and second, the determi- 
nation of the extent to which these values and objectives are 
being achieved. These educational goals can very helpfully 
be stated in terms of the kinds of changes we wish to produce 
in the modes of behavior of the learners in the affairs of 
every day life, that is, in their ways of thinking, acting, and 
feeling. 

The most feasible way in which to determine the effective- 
ness of an educational program is to study the changes in its product that are re- 
vealed by a careful appraisal at several successive points in the program, for ex- 
ample, at the end of grade three and again at the end of grade six. This evaluation 
may be made by means of any device or procedure that will yield dependable 
information on the basis of which to determine from time to time the differences 
in the behavior of the individual or group in the affairs of life with respect to the 
specific objective or series of objectives being considered. An analysis of the facts 
gathered by means of various appropriate procedures will afford a fairly depend- 
able basis for evaluating the educational program in terms of the results it pro- 
duces. In so far as there are strengths revealed, we judge the program to be sat- 
isfactory. When weaknesses are discovered, the school will find it necessary to 
undertake steps to determine the causes of the unfavorable development and then 
to devise and apply measures to remedy the condition. 

The approach to evaluation through a study of the educational product is 
a much more dependable one than a plan based on an appraisal of the procedures 
and processes of the educational program as such. Numerous check lists of ap- 
proved school practices have been developed and then used as a basis of appraisal. 
A school is rated as “excellent” if it follows many of these practices in the check 
list that are rated as valuable, such as, providing a well rounded professional 
library for the staff, maintaining a rich program of co-curricular activities to 
supplement the curriculum, using exhibits of various kinds to enrich children’s 
concepts, and so on. However, the fact that such practices are used in a par- 
ticular school is no guarantee that the results in terms of pupil growth that are 
supposed to accrue are actually being produced. Furthermore, some of the pro- 
cedures included in such a check list may not be appropriate in the situation or 
under the conditions that prevail there. It is also possible that the approved 
practices may be used without insight and with little skill. Consequently it is 
conceivable that the educational results being produced by a given program may 
be relatively unsatisfactory even though it appears from inspection that many 
of the approved practices included in the check list are being used. It therefore 
seems evident that a comprehensive periodic appraisal of the development of 
the pupils is a sounder basis than the use of available check lists for evaluating 
an educational program. 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 
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There are four well defined steps in the development of procedures for evalua. 
ting the educational product. First, it is necessary to define as clearly ang 
definitely as possible, the objectives that are to be achieved either by the 
educational program as a whole or by some phase of it, for example, instruction 
in reading or science. Fortunately at the present time many schools have pre- 
pared competent comprehensive analyses of the general objectives of all instrye. 
tion, as well as of the specific aims of particular areas of the curriculum at the 
various levels of the school. Second, valid test situations must be devised which 
will give the pupil the opportunity to respond normally and naturally in ways 
that will reveal the extent to which a particular objective is being achieved 
Many ingenious developments have been made along this line as will be revealed 
by an analysis of available tests. Third, some sort of dependable reliable record 
of the responses of the individual must be obtained. This record may be in the 
form of written or oral responses by the pupil, descriptions of behavior in ordinary 
situations or under controlled test conditions, records of interviews guided by 
check lists, records of behavior by means of instruments such as motion pictures, 
anecdotal records, and a whole host of similar recording procedures that have 
been devised. In this connection it should be pointed out that it is important that 
the schools cooperate with test makers in developing a much wider variety oj 
evaluation technics than are now available for getting at some of the less com- 
monly appraised objectives, such as cooperativeness, appreciations, interests, 
and the ability to do reflective thinking. Fourth, the record of behavior must be 
intelligently interpreted and evaluated. The most helpful form of analysis is to 
use the results as a means of diagnosis so that the factors that should be given 
greater consideration are clearly and definitely established. In particular it is 
essential that all of the facts about the individual should be summarized and 
inter-related in an effort to evaluate the pupil as a whole personality rather than 
as a collection of specific elements that may be viewed in isolation. 

Several underlying considerations should be borne in mind in developing a 
plan for appraising the work of any school. The outcomes that are to be appraised 
should be significant and important. It is also desirable that the evaluation be 
well balanced and comprehensive enough to deal with all of the important 
educational outcomes. The plan should include a method of measuring pupil 
growth during a period of time; it should not be limited to the appraisal of their 
behavior at a given time only. Emphasis on growth as the result of educational 
experiences requires that we use this dynamic, approach. In order that the 
teachers may not be unduly hampered in selecting the kinds of activities they 
carry on with their pupils by the quite limited and restricted requirements of 
standard tests designed for nation wide use, it is highly desirable that the teachers 
in each locality undertake the cooperative development of methods of appraisal 
that are adapted to the needs and practices of the local situation. In many 
schools such programs of appraisal are being constructed. 

There are many values that grow out of such a systematic forward looking 
appraisal of the educational product of a school. A periodic check of this kind 
obviously gives direction to the educational program since it brings to the atten- 
tion of all members of the staff as well as the pupils the major objectives that 
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the school is trying to achieve. It also provides a means of determining the degree 
to which the various elements of the school program, such as the curriculum, the 
materials of instruction, and classroom instruction, are functioning in the ways 
in which they were intended to operate. The data growing out of the evaluation 
can be used as the basis of effective educational guidance and diagnosis. The 
dissemination of the information secured can also be made a sound basis upon 
which to establish a functional program of public relations. 

No program of evaluation can be considered to be complete unless an effort is 
made to determine the causes of an unsatisfactory condition and then to remove 
the unfavorable contributory factors. It is now recognized that one or more of a 
number of the major elements in any learning situation may be directly con- 
tributory to the poor results being secured. For example, the curriculum may 
be too narrow and therefore not provide the kinds of learning experiences that 
are likely to produce the desired results. The contents of the curriculum may not 
be well graded and hence the difficulty of the tasks assigned may be too great for 
successful mastery by the pupils. The classroom instruction may be unskillful or 
too formal, or it may fail to provide adequately for the needs of the individual 
pupils. Only too commonly do we find mass teaching rather than individualized 
instruction in our schools. The materials of instruction may also be scanty, poorly 
developed, uninteresting, too difficult, and inefficiently constructed. The equip- 
ment and plant facilities may be inferior, shabby, and wholly inadequate for 
carrying on a well rounded educational program. The effects of unwholesome 
environmental conditions in the community outside the school must also be given 
full consideration in attempting to determine unfavorable factors that may 
counteract the constructive efforts the school may be making to achieve desirable 
objectives, especially in such areas as health, character traits, and social attitudes. 

Possibly most important of all from the point of view of the teacher and 
principal is the need of considering the factors present in the child that may be 
preventing satisfactory growth on his part. These include items such as the level 
of his mental ability, his physical condition, including possible physiological 
handicaps such as faulty vision, his experimental and cultural background, the 
nature and range of his interests, his character traits, and similar factors that go 
to make up his total personality. Every teacher should be familiar with the 
scientific procedures that have been devised to facilitate the location of the causes 
of ineffective learning. 

When the situation has been fully canvassed and the probable causes of 
unfavorable growth have been determined, those concerned with the problem of 
improving learning must decide what steps should be taken to bring about a 
change. This improvement program should ordinarily be a cooperative enter- 
prise, participated in by all agencies, public and private, educational and social, 
that are concerned with the care and development of the individual. This is 
essential since the school is only one of the many elements in a community that 
condition child development. Others that can be listed are the church, the courts, 
recreational agencies, libraries, the press, the radio, industry, youth organizations, 
the home, civic and fraternal groups, neighborhood gangs, etc. Unless all of these 
agencies cooperate constructively in improving the conditions under which our 
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children are growing up, there can be no assurance that the desired changes can 
be brought about. The school in cooperation with the parents should do al 
within its power to improve the conditions over which it has control. The school 
must also cooperate with local agencies to improve conditions in the community 
as a whole that may be at the root of the difficulty. The coordinating council 
movement which has made great progress in some parts of this country is a very 
promising step in this direction. In many instances the school has assumed a 
position of leadership in the development of the programs of these councils. The 
constructive results that have been produced in a large number of localities 
where these councils function effectively are abundant and convincing testimony 
of the value of this type of cooperative attack on community problems. ; 





The Walizer School for Japanese Fishermen Children 


Burton Elsworth Davis, Principal, Walizer School, Terminal Island, 
California 


When the commercial fishing industry established canneries and had a special 
harbor for fishing boats under construction, Japanese fishermen were induced 
to move to Terminal Island and live in the one, two, four, or six family houses 
owned by the canneries, so they would be near and the women could be called 
to work by whistle when boats of fish should arrive. 

About twenty-one years ago such a large number of children of school age 
were living at Fish Harbor that the Los Angeles City Board of Education opened 
a one-roomed bungalow for them, on ground leased from the Harbor Board. 

Within twelve years of the opening of the single room, the school had grown 
to over five hundred pupils housed in some fifteen separate bungalows. A double 
bungalow auditorium had been constructed; the central parking area in the ad- 
joining street had been equipped with playground apparatus; a full sized tennis 
court had been constructed, and the school had reached maturity. 

The organization called a Fathers’ Council (Fukei Kai) which cooperates 
with the school somewhat akin to our American P. T. A., aided greatly in all 
school advancement and building. These parents built the tennis court and fur- 
nished many of the playground improvements; gave dinners to school people, 
presents to the teachers, and helped greatly to defray the expense of the prin- 
cipal’s hospitalization when she fell ill after returning from several months in 
the Orient as a guest of the Japanese fishermen. The parents also took care of 
interment when this devoted principal, Mrs. Mildred Obarr Walizer, after almost 
a year of confinement, passed away. 

At the peak of school enrollment somewhere about 1931, the school housed 
500 pupils ranging from kindergarten through the eighth grade. Then the seventh 
and eighth grades were permitted to attend Dana Junior High School in San 
Pedro proper (removed from the island by 2000 feet of Los Angeles Harbor 
channel and reached by ferry). 

About 2500 people live in this Fish Harbor:section of the Terminal Island 
which is at times called East San Pedro. The people in the area are nearly all 
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Japanese, interested in fishing or engaged in business in the village. They live 
within a three block radius of the school. 

Teachers for this school were assigned from among the regular teachers ap- 
pointed by examination to serve in the schools of the Los Angeles district. At 
first it was hard to get teachers to accept assignments in the school because the 
forty-seven known and unknown odors of a fishing village, with canneries and 
fish fertilizer plants, and the language handicap of the children loomed large as 
deterrents to aspiring pedagogs. But, as the fine spirit of cooperation manifested 
itself through the parents’ council (Fukei Kai, with its counterpart, the mothers’ 
council, Fujin Kai) and the willingness to attend night classes to learn English 
and American ways became evident, teachers became more and more attached 
to the school, and for the past ten years or more transfers are not asked for at all. 
The teachers had no special training in dealing with language difficulties before 
they came to the positions in the school. They were assigned to the school and 
Mrs. Walizer’s love for the children and people of the community was soon 
blooming in their souls also. Even since the present principal’s advent to the 
school in February, 1934, no teacher has left the school of her own volition. 
All want to stay. 

None of the teachers knew anything about the Japanese language when they 
were assigned to the Walizer school (formerly called East San Pedro School). 
By taking the children in the kindergarten and keeping them an extra semester 
in beginning first grade, they were able to teach enough English words so that 
the children could begin to learn to read. For many years the school carried a 
mean overageness of from five-tenths of a year to a year. Now the school carries 
practically no overageness in the regular classes. The first words of English are 
learned by reference to familiar objects and acts and repeated after the teacher 
in conversation. 

A special class for the children born in America and educated for several years 
in Japan was opened in this school four years ago. One of the teachers of the 
school who has had experience in adult evening school was transferred to take 
this class of young people ranging from fourteen years of age to twenty. Special 
materials of study are prepared for such foreign opportunity classes by the Edu- 
cation for Exceptional Children Section. Practically all their time is spent on 
learning to read, speak, and write English so that at the end of a year they can 
go to high school and profit by advanced instruction. 

The Baptist Mission in the community has aided in Americanization greatly 
and now maintains a nursery for small children where songs in English are taught 
and socialization takes place. The Baptist people also maintain classes in the 
Japanese language, held four days each week after public school hours. Japanese 
language classes are also held by the Soto Buddhist Mission for the children 
of different ages. 

Los Angeles schools seek to preserve the fine elements of culture brought by 
foreign people in order that the future American culture may be the richer. 
Therefore, the Walizer School continues the policy started by Mrs. Walizer, of 
giving special prestige to the cultural heritage of the Japanese immigrants at 
least two times each year. The third of March is known as Girls’ Day or Hina 
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Matsuri (Hina Doll Festival). On this day a program of Japanese folk and 
classical dances is held; the girls wearing their Nipponese silk kimonos. At first 
the affair was a mixture of our May Day dance festival and Japanese Folk 
Dances. But by 1934 when the present principal came to the position, only the 
Japanese dances were exhibited on that day. Along with this program a display 
of the Hina dolls or images of historical and legendary heroic characters is ar- 
ranged for the visitors to view. This attraction has drawn so many visitors that 
it is now staged on a pavilion built outside and decorated by Fukei Kai. A check 
of 500 names out of the 2000 visitors two years ago revealed that people were 
attending the festival from nearly half the states of the Union and from some 
four or five foreign countries. 

A mixed program of Japanese and American sports and relays is given on Boys’ 
Day, the fifth of May. This attracts a large number of American visitors also. 
and helps the boys of Japanese birth to appreciate the culture of their fathers 
while they are taking up American ways. 

The Los Angeles schools maintain medical and dental clinics which have been 
eagerly utilized by these Japanese-born Americans. Excursions to points of 
interest have been arranged by the school. One of the Walizer teachers organized 
the high school girls from Walizer school into a club that meets bi-weekly, called 
The Senior Outing Club. Another Walizer teacher sponsors the Junior Outing 
Club for the junior high school girls of the Island. In these clubs the girls learn 
how to handle business meetings, social affairs, plan trips and receptions. 

Since this school is almost entirely peopled by second generation Japanese, 
and the parents live in the isolated area of Terminal Island, closely packed to- 
gether, with little contact with other people of their race or other Americans, 
the greatest problem is to help the children acquire fluency in English. To ac- 
complish this goal, many devices are used. Contests and awards in the different 
rooms were used at first, and now the slogan of SPEAK ENGLISH all the time 
at school is the standard, and the children of a given age are showing improve- 
ment each year over the same age of the previous year. 

By the time these children of Japanese parentage have graduated from high 
school, they are not all free from foreign accent, but they have quite generally 
achieved competency in the use of the language, and they have also been quite 
thoroughly inducted into the so-called American ways of life, and become among 
our most useful and devoted citizens. 

Dr. Strong of Stanford University found in his study of second-generation 
Japanese in California that the incidence of criminality is only about one-seventh 
as great among these American children of Nipponese parents as among the 
same number of American children of American parents. 

The joy of working with these children of foreign parents and the success 
achieved with them come largely from the manifest and unusual spirit of co- 
operation obtained from the parents. Japanese have a very high regard for the 
teacher and for education. Their cooperation is nearly 100%. The Walizer School 
had the highest percent average attendance of all the 400 schools in the Los 
Angeles district last year. The incumbent principal was given an Oriental tour 
in the summer of 1936 by the parents of the school children. Our Fukei Kai 
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seeks constantly to help the school financially and in other ways. The second- 
generation citizens (Nisei) are this summer building a beautiful Japanese garden 
on the grounds of the San Pedro High School. The following letter making the 
offer to do this is an example of the citizenship attitudes which these young 
Americans possess: 


Mr. W. J. Goodwin, principal 
San Pedro High School 
San Pedro, California 


My dear Mr. Goodwin: 


Allow me, on behalf of the Citizens’ League to express to you and the entire San Pedro 
High School our sincere congratulations on your recent occupation of the beautiful new 
high school. 

In keeping with the current spirit of advancement, not only in learning, but also in amity 
and friendship, we, as a group of citizens, are of mind to assist in any way possible to further 
the spirit of goodwill among members of this, our society. The acquiring and occupying of 
the new high school, we believe, affords us an opportunity to make manifest our spirit of 
friendship, and so I am writing to ask, as well as offer suggestions along lines just mentioned. 

It is our desire to assist, if possible, in the beautification of the grounds of the new school 
as our contribution. As primary step we would like to suggest a miniature Japanese garden 
in some small nook of the school, or a number of cherry trees, or perhaps, a memorial foun- 
tain of fitting design. There have been many other suggestions but at present these are more 
earnestly recommended by the members. Now these are only suggestions. 

Inasmuch as we are not acquainted with your landscaping plans we do wish to make sug- 
gestions in the event our ideas conflict with already established plans. It is our sincere hope 
that you will have many other ideas and suggestions that may enable us to contribute in 
some small way to the creating of a pleasant atmosphere for the present, as well as the 
future, students. 

This is our offer in goodwill. 

I will be happy to receive your reply on this matter and in the meantime I trust that 
our attitude and feelings are adequately expressed and understood. In civic and social service 
in which we stand, I remain 


Very sincerely yours, 





Katsumi H. Yoshizumi (signed) 
CHM. PUB. REL. COMMITTEE 
SAN PEDRO DISTRICT J. A. C. L. 


The Fukei Kai (Fathers’ Council) gave a dinner to some four hundred school 
board members, superintendents, principals, and teachers early this month in ap- 
preciation of what the schools are doing for their children. Los Angeles seeks to 
preserve the best from the culture of its children born of foreign parents and 
thus enrich common cultural heritage of America. 





Iu Memoriam 


After the December issue of this bulletin was sent to the printer, headquar- 
ters received the names of the following fine principals who have been called 
from our midst during this past year: 

Mrs. Jessie B. Barnes, Long Beach, California; and Arthur T. Bell, William Bowlin, Clar- 


ence DeButts, Harry Keeler, John J. McCarthy, Frank J. McCracken, W. Rieder, Charles 
Schwede, and Lillian Wright, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Fifth Annual Conferen Ek 
Sponsored by the Departmesem: 


School of Educatigfarv: 


S. D. SHANKLAND Cambridg ach 


J 


The Department of Elementary School Principals and the School of Education 
of Harvard University are cooperating in conducting this special two-weeks’ 
course. Professor William H. Burton of the Harvard School of Education and 
Miss Alice B. Beal of the Massachusetts State Department of Education, who are 
in charge of arranging the program, make the following announcements concern- 
ing the summer’s activities. 


The Place—Harvard Business School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 
Business School is located across the Charles River from the major portion of 
Harvard University, directly adjacent to Soldiers Field Stadium, and about four 
blocks from Harvard Square. 


The Theme—The theme of the Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, “Meeting Special Needs of the Individual Child,” furnishes the 
theme for the conference. 


The Program—9:00-10:00 a. m. At this time each morning “The Principal's 
Use of the Workshop Technique” will be considered. The following topics will 
be discussed: 


I. WHat Is A WorKsHopP? 
Howard E. Wilson, School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

II. THe WorKsHop AND THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
William H. Burton, Schoo! of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 


setts. 
III. THe WorkKsHop AND THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVISOR 
Laura Hooper, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Massachusetts. 


IV. THe WorKSHOP AND THE ART AND Music SUPERVISORS 
A Panel Discussion 
V. THe MANUFACTURE OF READING-READINESS MATERIAL 
Lillian A. Lamoreaux, Santa Barbara, California. 
VI. Case Stupies in Reapinc DIrFricutty 
Helen Blair Sullivan, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 
VII. CreatTIvE EXPRESSION IN THE WORKSHOP 
Gordon L. Reynolds, President, Massachusetts School of Art, Boston, Massachusetts. 
VIII. Case Stupies oF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


In addition to these lectures there will be an opportunity to visit the regular 
summer workshops conducted by the School of Education. 
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10:15-11:45 a. mM. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


At each session of the general assembly a lecture concerning special needs of 
elementary school children either as individuals or as members of groups will be 
presented. The following topics are included in this part of the program: 


I. AN INTERPRETATION OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
II. Tue ProGRAM AND METHOD OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
III. DiscoverRING INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
IV. CurricuLuM Practices WuHicH RECOGNIZE CHILDREN AS INDIVIDUALS AS WELL AS 
MEMBERS OF A GROUP. 
V. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND THEIR BEARING UPON INSTRUCTION 
VI. THe CHARACTERISTICS OF AN EFFECTIVE READING PROGRAM. 
VII. PsycHotocy oF READING DIFFICULTIES ON THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 
VII. Toe Mentat HEALTH OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
IX. PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
X. Pup DEMOCRACY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
XI. DELINQUENCY AMONG CHILDREN OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AGE 
XII. WHat Questions CONCERNING INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES SHOULD RESEARCH ANSWER? 


2:00-3:00 p.m. SEMINARS - Monday - Wednesday - Friday 


The afternoon program will include a number of seminars concerning topics 
related to special needs of the individual child. Each seminar will meet six times. 
During these meetings outstanding specialists will be brought in to contribute to 
the thinking and discussion of the group. The sections now planned are: 


I. INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION IN REGULAR CLass GROUPS 
Leader: Donald D. Durrell, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

II. Toe Stow-LeaRNING CHILD IN HETEROGENEOUS CLASSES 
Leader: Helen Blair Sullivan, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

III. ProvipInc FOR THE RAPID-LEARNING CHILD IN HETEROGENEOUS CLASSES 
Leader: Clinton E. Carpenter, President, State Teachers College, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

IV. Puprrs Are Persons: GuIpInc PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
Leader: W. Linwood Chase, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

V. CurRICULUM ORGANIZATION AND TEACHING PROCEDURES WHICH PROVIDE FOR INDIVIDUAL 

DIFFERENCES 

Leader: Marion E. Remon, Director of Elementary Education, Melrose, Massachusetts. 


_—. 
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VI. GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Leader: Franklin P. Hawkes, Superintendent of Schools, West Springfield, Massachu. 
setts. 
VII. Provininc OpporTUNITY FOR CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
Leader: (To be announced) 
VIII. ApyustinG Mopern INSTRUCTIONAL PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES TO THE RURAL ScHooy 
SITUATION 
Leader: Phila M. Griffin, Supervisor of Rural Education, Concord, New Hampshire. 
IX. Tue Curp as A BEHAVING ORGANISM 
Leader: Walter F. Dearborn, School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. , 
X. Apyustinc Instruction To HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
Leader: Helen Patten, Special Class, Quincy, Massachusetts. 
XI. THe ProBLeMs oF BEGINNING READING 
Leader: (To be announced) 
XII. Inpivinvatizinc Prosptem Units IN ARITHMETIC 
Leader: Guy M. Wilson, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. : 
XIII. Meetirnc Spectat NEEps oF CHILDREN IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM 
Leader: Katherine Keelor, State Normal School, Willimantic, Connecticut. 


The evenings have been reserved for a general conference of the group. 

The Staff—Some of the leaders who will participate in the General Sessions 
are: 

William H. Burton, School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Director. 

Alice B. Beal, State Supervisor of Elementary Education, Boston, Massachusetts, Associate 
Director. 

Bancroft Beatley, President, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts; John M. Brewer, 
School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Leonard Carmichael, 
President, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts; W. Linwood Chase, School of Education, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts; Jesse B. Davis, Dean, School of Education, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts; Walter F. Dearborn, School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Walter F. Downey, Commissioner of Education, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Donald D. Durrell, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
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Widener Library, Harvard University, built in 1915. This is the largest university library in the world. 
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chusetts; Arthur I. Gates, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York; 
Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education, United States Office of Education, 
Federal Securities Agency, Washington, D. C.; Henry W. Holmes, Dean Emeritus, School of 
Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Kai Jensen, School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; Daniel L. Marsh, President, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Kirtley Mather, Director of the Harvard Summer School, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Lura Oak, Director, Research Learning Project, De- 
partment of Public Health, Boston, Massachusetts; S. D. Shankland, Executive Secretary, 
American Association of School Administrators, National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C.; Payson Smith, Former Massachusetts Commissioner of Education, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Francis T. Spaulding, Dean, School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Patrick J. Sullivan, Director of the Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, and Teachers Colleges, State Department of Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Library—A special collection of professional books and recent courses 
of study will be available to the principals. Dr. Burton and Miss Beal, in con- 
junction with Miss Pinkston, are selecting and buying a considerable number of 
publications to supplement those which can be borrowed from the library. The 
entire collection available to principals will be specially housed in the same 
buildings where the conference members will be living and having their courses. 
A librarian will be in charge so that books may be borrowed at stated hours. 

Recreational Opportunities—Tuesday and Thursday afternoons have 
been kept free for recreation and trips of unusual interest. Those who are un- 
acquainted with the tradition and history of Harvard University will find it 
highly interesting to visit some of the scenes in the College Yard, which has been 
the center of Harvard since its founding as the first American college in 1636. 

Massachusetts Hall, built in 1720, is the oldest college building standing, and 
was used as a barracks for Continental soldiers after the Battle of Lexington. 
Wadsworth House, built in 1727, was occupied by successive presidents of Har- 
vard until 1849 and for a short time was used as headquarters by Washington. 

Museums in Cambridge include the University Museum with zoological, botani- 
cal and mineralogical collections; the Comparative Zoology and Botany Museum 
containing the famous Blaschka collection of glass flowers; the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum; and others, including the Peabody Museum of Archaeology, the Mineral- 
ogical Museum, the Semitic Museum, and the Germanic Museum. 

Just across from the Harvard Yard is the Washington Elm Park where a huge 
statue of the Father of Our Country now replaces the famous elm under which 
he took command of the Continental Army. Several blocks from Harvard Square 
is the Longfellow House at 105 Brattle Street. Built in 1759, and used by 
Washington as headquarters from July, 1775, to April, 1776, it was purchased 
by Longfellow in 1843. 

Boston and the surrounding territory are replete with historical and literary 
associations. A few of the more popular sites which most students visit at some 
time or another are: 

The Boston Common, bought in 1634, served as the mustering ground for many 
colonial and Civil War expeditions. Here the British assembled before leaving for 
the Battle of Bunker Hill; on Breed’s Hill in Charlestown a granite obelisk 221 
feet high rises from the site of the center of the American redoubt. Two hundred 
and ninety-four steps lead to the top of the monument. Near by is the Boston 
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Navy Yard, dating from 1780, where the famous “Old Ironsides” can generally 
be seen resting next to a modern battleship. 

Near the Common in modern downtown Boston is the first Episcopal Church 
in New England, King’s Chapel. The adjoining burial ground was the first in 
Boston. In it and in Copp’s Hill Burying Ground, Charter and Hull Streets, the 
headstones bear the names of many famous persons, and the epitaphs provide 
interesting reading. Near Copp’s Hill is the Old North Church, at the foot of Hull 
Street on Salem Street, where the “‘two if by sea” lanterns were hung that started 
Paul Revere on his famous ride, April 18, 1775. 

At No. 19 North Square, a few blocks from the Old North, is Paul Revere’s 
House, restored in 1908 and originally built in 1660. Faneuil Hall, the ‘Cradle 
of Liberty”, at Merchants Row and Faneuil Hall Square, Old South Meeting 
House, Washington and Milk Streets, and the Old State House, at State and 
Washington Streets, all can be seen on a short walk from Paul Revere’s House 
to the Common. 

Space does not permit us to tell of all the historical spots to be visited. 


Registration Fee and Credit—The college will give two units of credit for 
this course. The registration fee of $18 will include tuition for the course, the 
report of the proceedings of the confererce which will be available later, and the 
services of a physician in case of illness while in attendance at the conference. 


Housing Accommodations—The housing rate, including room and meals 


for the two weeks, will be $28. 


(Tear here and mail) 








APPLICATION BLANK 


Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary Education 
Department of Elementary School Principals 


July 7-18, 1941 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
I wish to become a member of this conference 
I wish (do not wish) college credit. 
Enclosed is $5.00.* Kindly make a reservation in the dormitory for me. 











Position 





* The check should be made out to Harvard University. Mail application and check to Miss Pinkston. 
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Relationship of Administration and Special Service 
Departments* In the Operation of a School System 
A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, New Jersey 





Efficiency in school administration requires the definite 
fixation of responsibility. In accordance with this fact the 
following statement is made with reference to administrative 
policy in the Montclair Public Schools: 

The direct line of administrative responsibility consists of 
the teacher, the principal, the assistant superintendent, and 
the superintendent. The teacher is in immediate charge of 
his classroom, the principal of his school, the assistant super- 
intendent, and the superintendent of the school system as a 

A. L. THRELKELD Whole. To the extent that an administrative decision will 

affect any one of these areas is it to be made by the ad- 
ministrator in charge of that area? 

The function of all special service departments is that of giving expert as- 
sistance to the teacher, the principal, the assistant superintendent, and the 
superintendent. In other words, special service departments are not responsible 
for the making of administrative decisions within the line above indicated, con- 
sisting of teacher, principal, assistant superintendent, and superintendent. Each 
head of a special service department will have administrative decisions to make 
within his department in its functioning as a special service agency. This is 
incidental to the essential purpose of these services and it does not interfere with 
the administrative line above stated. 

It should be kept in mind that the division of functions above stated is for the 
purpose of fixing responsibility for administrative decisions in order that con- 
fusion may be avoided and efficiency on the part of everybody thus promoted. 
The division does not mean that a special service department will have no in- 
fluence upon the administrative decisions that are made in the administrative 
line, nor does it mean that a special service department will not be influenced 
by the administrators. Discussion back and forth will enable everyone to have 
his effect on our program, but orderly procedure requires a definite understand- 
ing concerning the fixation of responsibility for whatever action is to be taken. 

It probably will be difficult to distinguish in all situations between the special 
service function and the administrative function above referred to. It would be 
impossible to clear this up in advance by anticipating and classifying as between 
these two categories all of the possible situations that may arise. 

To carry this division of function out with accuracy requires a high sensitivity 
to values, or, in other words, good judgment as to the nature of a decision about 
to be made. Human beings will always make errors in this connection. Experience 
should reduce them to the point where they have no seriously bad results. 

The emphasis placed upon the fixation of administrative responsibility which 
characterizes the above statements is not to minimize the importance of the 





* By “special service department’”’ is meant directors, supervisors, special teachers such as in remedial reading, 
speech correction, visiting teachers, health services, etc., etc. 
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special service departments. No point of this kind is involved. The objective of 
administration in a school system is to put into effect the best possible program 
of education. Special sources of intelligence and skill are necessary to this end, 
Special service departments fall in this category of special sources of expert pro- 
fessional help. They are to be free to concentrate on developing and making 
available their respective fields of knowledge and skill unencumbered by adminis- 
trative responsibility. They are to function through the administrative line but 
not as an integral part of it in taking responsibility for administrative decisions, 

In this connection it is generally said that the special service departments are 
to function only as they are called upon to do so by teachers, principals, and 
superintendents. This is consistent with the basis idea involved, yet it should not 
preclude the exercise of initiative on the part of anyone in the special service 
field in getting his thought up for consideration. On the contrary, he should con- 
sider it his professional duty to do this. Administrators should on their part ex- 
ercise initiative in providing situations that give maximum opportunity to the 
special service people to make their contributions. Special service people should 
go to the administrators and raise questions, make suggestions, offer criticisms. 
Administrators should call upon the special service people for help. So long as 
we understand where the responsibility for administrative decisions lies, no con- 
fusion will result from this procedure. Everything is to be gained by it. 

The fixation of administrative responsibility here stated does not mean that 
the members of the administrative line are not to exercise educational leadership 
in their own right. To put it another way, their responsibility is by no means 
limited to the making of administrative decisions. This function should, as a 
matter of fact, take but little of their time. Most of their energy should go into 
the process of education. Administration is necessary as a means to an end. To 
function efficiently responsibility for it must be definitely fixed, but it is not an 
end in itself. The end is education. That we may all work efficiently toward that 
end certain division of function is essential. 

The nature of the division here stated is not arbitrary. The terms in which it is 
made may be. It is inherent in the nature of organization itself that special 
functions exist. It follows inevitably from this fact that the physiology of an 
organization requires the definite fixation of responsibility for special function. 
It is obvious that in any organization administration is one of the special functions 
inherent in it. 

In stating above that the terms in which the division of responsibility here 
stated may be arbitrary, namely, the division as between the special service 
departments on the one hand and the teachers, principals, and superintendents 
on the other, cognizance is taken of the fact that a different structure would call 
for a different physiology. For example, instead of organizing a school system by 
schools, we might organize it altogether by age or grade levels or by academic 
departments with a head assigned to each age or grade level or each academic 
department. There would be no school principals in this case. Each head of a 
grade or age level or department would be directly responsible to the superintend- 
ent’s office. Teachers would be responsible to their respective division or de- 
partment heads. Teachers might be assigned by rooms or might not be s0 
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assigned. No doubt many other types of structures could be conceived of. We 
assume that it is best to organize a school system on the basis of individual 
schools as integral units of the school system. This requires the kind of adminis- 
trative line set forth in this statement, but, regardless of our present beliefs, it 
could hardly be said that this type of structure is inherent in the nature of any 
conceivable school system. Therefore, it must be looked upon as in that sense 
arbitrary. We can admit it is arbitrary and still be thoroughly convinced that it is 
the best possible structure. 

Sound procedure always requires that we distinguish in our thinking between 
what is inherent and what is subject to the contrivance of human beings. Then we 
know what is mutable and what isn’t. In school administration we should continu- 
ously strive, I think, to shape our procedures in accordance with what is inherent 
in the situation or situations with which we deal. 





Parent and Teacher Conferences 
A Basic Need in A Democratic School Program 


John A. Walecka, Principal, Lincoln School, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


Education is a continuous process. Everyone accepts this statement—every- 
one recognizes there are many agencies—the home, the neighborhood, the school, 
the gang, the chugch, the scouts—contributing to the child’s growth. The two 
most important agencies in influencing the child’s development are the home and 
the school. 

“The relations between home and school present a paradox. Since both are 
deeply interested in the wholesome development of children it would seem rea- 
sonable to expect whole-hearted cooperation between them, and yet there is 
a strong tradition of mutual dissatisfaction with a distinct flavor of mutual sus- 
picion between mothers and teachers.” ' ““‘We have been satisfied to assume that, 
since parents and teachers are exerting themselves for the benefit of the same 
children, their interests and objectives are necessarily identical. This tradition 
has stood in the way of full recognition of certain essential divergences and dis- 
crepancies between the home and the school point of view. If parents and teach- 
ers are to cooperate effectively, they must be clearer as to just why and where 
their demands upon the child and their expectations for him are different.” ° 

Lack of unity of purpose and clearness of understanding between the home 
and the school must be reflected in the conflicts which will confront the child. 
He is forced to choose between home and school—to reconcile divergent pur- 
poses. He is deprived of the security which could be secured from a unified effort 
on the part of the home and school. 

To secure a unity of purpose and a clearness of understanding between parents 
and teachers, it is necessary that certain fundamental theses must be accepted. 





‘Stolz, Herbert R. “Establishing Rapport With the Home’’ The Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 28, No. 1, January 1939. Page 19. 

2 Gruenberg, Sidonie ‘“‘The Influence of Teacher-Parent Relationships Upon Child Adjustments” Fifteenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals, 1936. Page 311. 
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The teacher must accept the fact that a particular child is the center of the 
mother’s concern, without resenting her excessive eagerness or her disregard of 
the interests of all the other children. It is the nature of parents to be emo- 
tionally involved where their children are concerned; and it is the nature of the 
good teacher to bring to her task a degree of objectivity that makes for balance 
and perspective. Precisely because the two are so different, parents and teachers 
can make their educational contributions in distinct yet complementary ways; 
but it is for this reason necessary that each be aware of the problems and func- 
tions of the other. 

We, as teachers, must be further willing to recognize that the parent’s under- 
standing of his child exceeds the teacher’s understanding of and interest in a 
particular child. Recognizing this, the teacher must seek ways of availing herself 
of the parent’s knowledge. He must provide opportunity—adequate and frequent 
opportunity—to share with the parent his understanding and interest in his 
child. He must be willing to incorporate the parent’s point of view into his own 
thinking about the child. He must be willing to recognize the parent has a con- 
tribution to make. 

Our problem then becomes “How can the parent and the teacher arrive at 
mutually acceptable goals and cooperatively strive to achieve these goals?” 

There are many ways of seeking to interpret the school’s program to the public, 
and they all have a contribution to make to the general understanding of the 
school’s program. Some of the more commonly used are: 








1. Parent-teacher programs which bring in educational experts to @iscuss what is being 
done in various aspects of school work. 

. Special articles written for local newspapers. 

. School exhibits and open houses. 

. Teachers appearing as speakers on community group programs. 

. Parent study groups. 

. Room mothers’ meetings discussing problems common to group in the room. 


Mt Wd 


fo.) 


But all of these means are ways of “telling” the parent—there is little oppor- 
tunity for the parent to contribute or share in the planning of the program. They 
all deal with a general situation and do not give the parent and the teacher 
opportunity to discuss and plan with reference to a specific case. Also such 
methods usually reach only the minority group of alertly interested parents and 
always in a very impersonal manner. 

If we are to do an effective job, we must recognize that we are but one agency 
among several which seek to provide a controlled environment which will effec- 
tively guide the children in desirable avenues of growth and that it is vitally 
important that we cooperate with other interested agencies—makes it essential 
that we work in close cooperation with the home—makes it necessary that the 
school and the home work toward mutually accepted goals. If the teacher and 
the parents are to arrive at mutually accepted goals, they must confer frequently 
and on many fronts. 

In such conferences, teachers must work with parents in setting up desirable 
goals, must seek to help parents to understand the goals of the school and to 
accept them. The teacher is the most vital cog in any program of interpretation 
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of our schools to the parents. He needs to be interpreting the school’s work in 
every conference with the parents. It is only through this constant interpreta- 
tion that we will get parents to understand our school goals and to accept them 
as their own. 

Naturally, since the parent is vitally interested in his child, he will want to 
know and will need to know how his child is growing in the school environment. 
We have in the past sought to convey this information to the parents through 
the traditional report cards. It would seem that it could be more effectively done 
in conferences with the parents. It could be done with finer shade of meaning 
to our evaluations. Opportunity would be available immediately to clear up any 
misunderstanding that might arise about the teacher’s evaluation. If done through 
conference, all of the attendant evils of the report card are eliminated—com- 
parison of marks; subjectivity of marks, the encouragement of competition; the 
inability to recognize varying rates and kinds of growth; the difficulty in inter- 
preting the difference in ability, etc. 

In an effort to work out a plan which would build for a desirable parent- 
teacher cooperation and which would result in more effective guidance for our 
children on the part of both the home and the school, the Lincoln School in 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, is substituting parent-teacher conferences for report 
cards. 

The plan provides that during the first semester the child is enrolled in a 
teacher’s room, and the teacher will plan for a minimum of two conferences 
with the child’s parents. During each succeeding semester that the child is en- 
rolled in the teacher’s room, the teacher is to plan for at least one conference 
with the child’s parents. It is our goal to try to have the teacher remain with 
the same group of pupils for at least three semesters. 

Conferences are usually held after school and are about one half hour in 
length. No set pattern is required of the conference; rather it is hoped they will 
be informal in nature and that the teacher will approach the conference in a 
frame of mind where she is seeking as much help from the parent as she can 
get. Goal sheets have been worked out on each level which state briefly the 
objectives we seek to achieve. The parent is given this goal sheet at the start 
of each conference. Where a frame-work is necessary to guide the discussion, 
the goal sheet is followed. At the conclusion of the conference, the teacher makes 
out a report. This report is filed in the pupil’s cumulative record folder as a part 
of his permanent record. 

The plan admittedly calls for the expenditure of additional time on the part 
of the teacher—but it does seem to be the general opinion among the teachers 
that the results achieved are very well worth the additional time needed. 


NEEDED AT HEADQUARTERS BY MARCH 15! 


Every president and secretary of a principals’ club or association is entitled 
to have his or her name and address printed in the 20th Yearbook of this De- 
partment. Therefore, let us have the names and addresses of your newly elected 
president and secretary before March 15. 
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Tahing Stock 
Eva G. Pinkston 


On the first day of January every business enterprise, big or small, closes 
its doors for a few hours or days and counts each and every article it has, Ip 
the schools you begin to think of mid-term changes; you make new programs 
to include new ideas. You take stock, too. 

Here at headquarters we have been no exception to the rule. We have been 
counting our number of members to date and find that our State Representa- 
tives, their helpers, and the great host of friends of the Department have 
boosted our membership over 300 ahead of this same date last year (January 15), 
We have only about 1,500 more to go to reach our goal of 7,000. With each state 
helping this will be an easy problem. We find California leading with over 
500 members, while New York is just a few behind. Michigan has third place, 
We smiled as we placed Ohio in fourth place for we remembered the admonition 
of the State Representative last summer at Milwaukee as she left the enrolment 
meeting, and some challenged her to beat them. How quickly she replied in 
clever repartee, “I am out to crack the head of Pennsylvania.” She has, for 
New Jersey holds fifth place and Pennsylvania sixth. Count shows that twenty 
states have each reached a membership of over 100, and we are sure that 
before many weeks we can add both Washington and North Carolina, for they 
now stand at 97 and 91 respectively. In percentage averages South Carolina 
has 100° plus; New Mexico has also reached its quota. With Minnesota, 
Massachusetts, South Dakota, and the District of Columbia in the 90’s, and 
21 other states in the 80’s, it won’t be long before these too will reach the 
goal post. Since publishing the December issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL, the following places have achieved a 100 percent record: Coconino 
County, Arizona; Seventh District, Washington, D. C.; Atlanta and Glynn 
County, Georgia; Melrose and Norwood, Massachusetts; Grosse Point, Mich- 
igan; Broken Bow, Nebraska; Great Neck, New York; Parma, Ohio; and 
El Reno and Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

In counting the sale of yearbooks, we have found that our latest, “Meeting 
Special Needs of the Individual Child,” has been in great demand and it is 
meeting a need which was keenly felt, and that our special offer of 50¢ per copy 
of the yearbooks, fifth through the eleventh, has been taken advantage of, for 
our stock is greatly diminished. 

There is still another problem which must be considered and that is our 
responsibility to education. The elementary principals of the nation have always 
occupied a strategic position. Our beloved Dr. James W. Crabtree has told us, 
“You principals hold the key to the situation.” With the nation celebrating, 
during this month of February, the birthdays of two great and beloved Amer- 
icans—Washington and Lincoln—who believed in unity, the elementary 
principals will do well to emulate their example. With the world revolution just 
beginning for us here in America, the battle for education will be fought in 
each school community, each city, each state, and the nation. Therefore, let 
us band ourselves together—local, state and national—so that our influence 
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for good will be felt throughout the length and width of our land. Get your 
friends who have not joined these three groups to do so, for their help will be 
needed all along the line. Numbers count, but clear, straight thinking is needed 
too. Those fine friends of yours need to be invited to come into our council 
chamber and help us in presenting a united front to win the battle for education 


which looms on the horizon. 


The following names are the representatives whose names were not included 


in the December bulletin: 
CONNECTICUT 

City Representative 
Britain. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

City Representatives—Ellen F. Riley, 
Amesbury; Elsie P. Seward, Arlington; 
Blanche E. Doyle, Beach Bluff; K. Merton 
Bozoian, Belchertown; Vivian A. Dingley, 
Belmont; Elizabeth G. Harding, Beverly; 
Agnes E. Barry, Brighton; Luthera M. Leach, 
Brockton; John J. Salmon, Cambridge; Ar- 
dell M. Cota, Chelsea; Alice L. Goodspeed, 
Dedham; Linna E. Clark, Dorchester; Ger- 
trude L. Reid, East Weymouth; Walter D. 
Murphy, Everett; Elizabeth Graham, Fair- 
haven; Norman S. Easton, Fall River; Ralph 
A. McIntire, Florence; Mrs. Lovina H. Wood- 
ward, Framingham; Ellen Maud Stott, 
Franklin; Mrs. Gladys L. Goodnow, Green- 
field; William G. Currier, Hyannis; Augusta 
A. Grenache, Ipswich; William Lester Bates, 
Jamaica Plain; Lillian G. Small, Lynn; Wil- 
helmina Patterson, Marblehead; Nellie C. 
May, Maynard; Mrs. Elizabeth T. Newell, 
Medford; Anna F. Lahan, Methuen; Stuart 
Dean, Milton; Medell Bair, Needham; Mrs. 
Carrie W. Bliss, New Bedford; Maude H. 
Sullivan, North Adams; Mrs. Helen S. Man- 
chester, Plymouth; Robert S. Atkins, Prov- 
inceetown; Mary A. Barry, Salem; Myra W. 
Beckman, Saugus; Leroy E. Fuller, Scituate; 
Helen H. Lane, Segregansett; Thomas J. 
Sheahan, South Boston; Ethel M. Farley, 
Wakefield; Florence A. Wentworth, Walpole; 
Maud B. Priest, Waltham; Charles H. Taylor, 
Watertown; Emma S. Hawkinson, Webster; 
Ella N. Buck, Wellesley; Etta L. Alderman, 
West Springfield; Addie I. Willard, Winthrop; 
Lucy L. Hennigar, Wollaston; and Grace E. 
Oliver, Worcester. 
NEBRASKA 

County Representatives—George W. Kuhl, 
Albion; Kathryn Lindenmeyer, Hebron; Wil- 
ber J. Frenzel, Holdrege; Lyle F. Holm, Ne- 
ligh; and Hervon Snider, Wilbur. 
New JERSEY 

County  Representatives—Elizabeth M. 
Remster, Alloway; Vivian O. David, Bound 


R. H. Richards, New 


Brook; Mrs. Myrtle H. Simons, Burlington; 
Jennie V. Bryson, Camden; Catherine B. 
Hermann, Carteret; Fred C. Shotwell, Frank- 
lin; E. L. Turnbaugh, Irvington; Ella M. 
Burdge, Lakewood; Charles L. Worth, Lam- 
bertville; Mary S. Hudson, Millville; Mildred 
A. Lewis, Morristown; Anita Moore; Nep- 
tune; George I. Brinkerhoff, Newark; Agnes 
M. Kelly, Nutley; Eleanor Mombert, Pater- 
son; Bertha I. Atkinson, Pitman; Richard T. 
Beck, Ridgewood; Emma F. Dennis, Tren- 
ton; Jennie F. Haines, Union; William G. 
Fiedler, Union City; and Amy Anderson, 
Wildwood. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

City Representatives—Mary E. Crist, Al- 
toona; Mrs. Bessie S. Husted, Elkins Park; 
W. F. Grunizer, Johnstown; Mary M. Burley, 
Tyrone; and A. Bessie Johnson, Warren. 
SoutH DaKoTA 

State Representative—Lydia M. Leistikow, 
Aberdeen. , 

City Representative—Cleata Thorpe, Hu- 
ron. 
TENNESSEE 

County Representative—Mel Atchley, Har- 
rogate. 
WASHINGTON 

District Representative—Marie Fitzgerald, 
Spokane. 
WEsT VIRGINIA 

County Representatives—Margaret Easley, 
Bluefield; Vada McCutcheon, Clay; E. C. 
Stover, Crab Orchard; Fred D. Robinson, 
Grafton; Fred Bartram, Huntington; Dora 
W. Scharff, Huntington; Mrs. Mae Cox Wil- 
son, Logan; Lilian Bailey, Morgantown; 
Mrs. Hazel Mowry, South Charleston; and 
Estella M. Scharff, Wheeling. 
WISCONSIN 

District Representatives—Bessie L. Alcorn, 
Ashland; Edna E. Mumm, Beloit; Alice M. 
Byrne, La Crosse; Florence Senn, Manito- 
woc; J. W. Jungck, Menomonie; Harold W. 
Peterson, Milwaukee; Frances _ Bentley, 
Platteville; Mrs. Olga Brener, Shawano; 
Josephine E. Benson, Superior; and Gordon 
R. Leistikow, Winneconne. 
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What’s Happening!! 


* The Seventh District Elementary 
School Principals’ Association of 
Georgia met at Rome a short time ago. 
The following officers were elected for 
the year: President, Mrs. Joseph John- 
son, Cedartown; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Florence Hudgins, Rome. The 
retiring president, Carrie Mae Patter- 
son, sent this information to head- 
quarters. 


* The Franklin School, Eveleth, Min- 
nesota, of which M. L. Berge is prin- 
cipal, has made much use of the De- 
partment’s 18th Yearbook, ‘“Enrich- 
ing the Curriculum for the Elementary 
School Child.” It has built its annual 
report around the same theme and has 
prepared one of the finest reports which 
has been sent to headquarters in a 
long time entitled, “The Enrichment 
of the Elementary School Curriculum.” 


* The first Yearbook of the Ele- 
mentary School Principals’ Section of 
the New Mexico Educational Associa- 
tion was published in October, 1940. 
The subject is “The Elementary 
School Principals’ Problems.” This at- 
tractive yearbook contains many ar- 
ticles which will help the elementary 
school principal set up the type of or- 
ganization and provide the kind of 
supervision that will give profession- 
ally-competent teachers an opportu- 
nity for the exercise of intelligence, in- 
itiative and resourcefulness and that 
will give adequate guidance to those 
who need it. 

Headquarters wishes to compliment 
this group on an excellent achieve- 
ment, and to thank its president, Jimmy 
Gammill, for sending a copy to us. 


* The Central Elementary Principals’ 
Section of the Ohio Education Asso- 
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ciation has recently elected the follow. 
ing officers: Chairman, Eva M. De. 
vanney, Dayton; Vice President, 
Maude Bell, Miamisburg; and Secre- 
tary, Paul Henry, Upper Arlington, 
Headquarters appreciates receiving 
this information from L. Daisy Ham. 
mond, Dayton. 


* The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Eastern Ohio 
Teachers Association held its third 
meeting in Steubenville, Ohio, on No- 
vember 1, 1940, with Herbert Dilley, 
Principal, Duncan Falls, presiding. 
Wilbur Yauch, President of the Ele- 
mentary Principals of Ohio and Prin- 
cipal, Euclid Elementary School, Cleve- 
land, very ably discussed and con- 
trasted life under a totalitarian type 
of government and life in a democracy. 
He emphasized the part that our 
schools must play in a democracy. 

The following officers were elected 
for the year: President, C. D. Me. 

Donald, New Concord; Vice President, 
Ralph Storts, Zanesville; and Secre- 
tarv-Treasurer, Paul Davis. Bloomfield. 

Bertha Egan, Steubenville, sent this 
news item to headquarters. 


* Parents, children, and teachers of 
the Guyton Elementary School, De- 
troit, Michigan, secured the approval 
of the Board of Education for the 


' presentation and installation of a me- 


morial stained-glass window in _ the 
school building to the memory of the 
late Mae B. Carroll, for a number of 
years principal of the school. 


* The state convention of the Ari- 
zona Elementary Principals was held 
in Tucson, November 7, 8, and 9. At 
the close of a very interesting and 
thought provoking program, the fol- 
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lowing officers were elected: President, 
Howard M. Soule, Phoenix; and Sec- 
retary, Clint Rollo, Tucson. 


* The alert teacher makes the most 
of daily opportunities, both in the aca- 
demic field and in extra curricular ac- 
tivities, to imbue the child with high 
standards of citizenship, an apprecia- 
tion of our opportunities, and a love 
for our country. Some of these prac- 
tical learnings are suggested in “Amer- 
ican Ideals of Democracy,” a summary 
edited by the Colonial and Siwanoy 
School faculty, Pelham, New York, to 
serve as a guide for more intensive 
training for life in our American de- 
mocracy. 

Georgia Avis Coleman, principal of 
these schools, has sent to headquarters 
a copy of this splendid outline on the 
American Ideals of Democracy. 


* Mary S. Wine, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, has sent to headquarters a copy 
of the minutes of the recent annual 
meeting of the Virginia Department of 
Elementary School Principals. The fol- 
lowing new officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Paul G. 
Hook, Clifton Forge: Vice President, 
Etta Rose Bailey, Richmond; and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mrs. Josephine How- 
dershell, Annandale. 


* The theme of the Annual Holiday 
Conference of the New York State 
Association of Elementary Principals, 
held at Syracuse, New York, De- 
cember 26, 27, and 28, was “School 
and Community Cooperation in Build- 
ing Better Democratic Citizenship.” 
Speakers were chosen from the fields 
of parent education, social agencies, 
character building agencies, as well as 
from the schools. A discussion of “A 
Project in Democracy,” by Dr. John 
L. Loftus, of New York City, was 


received with much favorable comment. 
The banquet speaker was the Rev. Ig- 
natius Smith, Dean of the School of 
Philosophy, Catholic University of 
America. 

The following officers were elected 
for the year: President, Henry H. Bor- 
mann, East Rockaway, Long Island; 
Vice President, Ada E. James, Buffalo; 
Second Vice President, Walter A. Le- 
Baron, Schenectady; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Earle W. Nash, Rochester. 

Resolutions adopted included a 
pledge to teach with increased vigor 
the fundamentals of democracy; a 
resolution favoring equal salary for 
elementary teachers with that for 
teachers in other levels with equal 
training and experience; and a resolu- 
tion favoring the exemption of actuari- 
ally sound pension systems from the 
operation of social security legislation. 


* The Administrative Group of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, is meeting this year 
in various schools, including classroom 
visitations in elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools, as a definite part 
of its program to further a better under- 
standing of the whole school. The new 
officers for 1940-41 are as follows: 
President, Dorothy K. Cadwallader; 
Secretary, Katherine Mitchell; and 
Treasurer, Mary Finger. Headquarters 
is delighted to have a copy of the pro- 
gram for the year. 


* Mary E. Myers, Julia H. Storing, 
and Homer L. Armstrong, principals 
of Akron, Ohio, retired from active 
school service last June. These fine 
principals have been associated with 
the Akron schools for many years and 
have contributed much to the advance- 
ment of education in that city. Their 
retirement is a loss to Akron. Head- 
quarters thanks Mrs. Jennie Adams for 
this information. 
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Your Bookshelf 


Practice Exercises in Silent Reading, by 
Robert E. and William J. Laramy, is a publi- 
cation issued by the Bardeen Press, Syracuse, 
New York, and adapted for use in the lower 
grades. The exercises in this new book are 
adapted for determining the reading ability 
of the lower grade pupils. The book is so or- 
ganized that each page constitutes a unit, ten- 
minute exercise. Suggestions are given to 
teachers for the use of, and how to develop, 
standard scores on the basis of the answers 
written by the pupils. The publication, simple 
in form, is adapted for grade three. 

= fF Ff 


A beginner’s book, designed for freshman 
classes in teacher-training courses, is A First 
Course in the Study of Education, by Edgar 
C. Higbie. It makes a broad survey of the 
history of the human race, the origins of edu- 
cation, the transition from formal education 
to systematized teaching, the place of educa- 
tion in a democracy, and the present form of 
our American System. 

In this book considerable space is devoted 
to a consideration of teaching as a profession. 
The student is urged to weigh carefully its 
advantages and disadvantages against those 
of other fields of endeavor; and to measure 
with as much objectivity as he can muster 
his own qualifications as well as his own 
shortcomings. The author’s style is simple 
and direct but never lacking in interest. This 
is a valuable book for all teachers to have 
and to read in connection with their “in serv- 
ice” training. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has published this book. 

x * * 


Are you familiar with the Cadmus Books? 
Not only are they leisure reading books, but 
they furnish valuable information for school 
work. They provide fairy and folk lore and 
nonsense ; good stories of everyday life; books 
about birds and animals and the natural 
world generally; books about pioneer times, 
colonial times; books about real men and 
women, and the boys and girls of other lands; 
books of poetry and drama; books to meet 
the child’s interest in mechanics and construc- 
tion. 

Growing With Books, by J. Murray Lee, 
Nora Beust, Mary K. Reely, and Bernadine 
Bailey, is a temporary guide for using the 
Cadmus Books until the teacher has become 


thoroughly acquainted with the books them- 
selves. The purpose of this volume is to help 
the teacher locate “the right book for the 
right child.” It suggests many ways in which 
children’s books can be used with children, 
both in and out of the classroom. 

The publisher of this Reading Guide js 
E. M. Hale and Company, Chicago, Illinois, 


=* x Ff 


Presenting a philosophy of education that 
is today emergent in all active phases of the 
teaching profession, The Curriculum of Mod- 
ern Education, by Franklin Bobbitt, attempts 
to show what education should accomplish in 
terms of daily human life, and how the re- 
sults are to be achieved by means of those 
life-activities. As the author says in his pref- 
ace: “The theme of the book is a very simple 
one: The good life is the thing that is to be 
learned, and the pupils learn it by living it.” 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
New York, has published this new volume. 

zx * 


Have you seen Solving Handwriting Needs 
As We See Them Today, by Frank N. Free- 
man? Dr. Freeman has been doing research 
work in handwriting since 1907. His evalua- 
tions and suggestions regarding large primary 
writing, common sense movement, correlation 
of handwriting with other school subjects, 
and the use of the manuscript writing in 
grades 1 and 2 have been generally accepted. 
In this little pamphlet he now offers some 
timely suggestions on skill periods and treat- 
ment of the left-handed writer which educa- 
tors will find of much interest and value. It 
has been published by the Zaner-Bloser Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 

x * * 


Just a week before his recent death, Lord 
Tweedsmuir completed the final revision of 
his autobiography which is called Pilgrim’s 
Way. This “essay in recollection” as he called 
it, gives the story of his life against a back- 
ground of his literary work as John Buchan, 
and his career as a peer of the British Em- 
pire. Following absorbing accounts of post- 
war years in Parliament and as Governor- 
General of Canada, the author gives his views 
of America and of modern literature. 

Houghton Mifflin Company is the publisher 
of this excellent new book. 
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On te Haward 


Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary Education 
Sponsored by the 


Department of Elementary School Principals 


July 7-18, 1941 


The Place—Harvard Business School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, which is 
located across the Charles River from the major portion of Harvard Univer- 
sity, directly adjacent to Soldiers Field Stadium, and about four blocks from 
Harvard Square. 


The Theme—“ Meeting Special Needs of the Individual Child.” 


The Program— 9:00-10:00 a.m.—THE PRINCIPAL’s USE OF THE WORKSHOP 
TECHNIQUE 
10:15-11:45 a.m.—THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
2:00-3:00 p.mM.—SEMINARS (MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY) 


The Library—A special collection of professional books and recent courses of 
study will be available to the principals. This collection will be specially housed 
in the same buildings where the convention members will be living. 


Recreational Opportunities—Tuesday and Thursday afternoons have been 
kept free for recreation and trips of unusual interest. 


Registration Fee and Credit—The college will give two units of credit for this 
course. The registration fee of $18 will include tuition for the course, the report 
of the proceedings of the conference which will be made available later, and 
the services of a physician in case of illness while in attendance at the confer- 
ence. 


Housing Accommodations—The housing rate, including room and meals for 
the two weeks, will be $28. 


Complete details, including topics to be discussed, the names of outstanding 
professors who will have charge, will be found on pages 112-116 of this bulletin. 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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EDUCATION 


Education does not mean teaching people 
what they do not know. It means teaching 
them to behave as they do not behave. It is 
not teaching the youth the shapes of letters 
and the tricks of numbers and then leaving 
them to.turn their arithmetic to roguery, 
and their literature to lust. It means, on the 
contrary, training them into the perfect 
exercise and kingly continuance of their 
bodies and souls. It is painful, continual, 
and difficult work to be done by kindness, 
by watching, by warning, by precept, and 
above all, by example. —John Ruskin 
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